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Schiller lived in more peaceful times than Milton; his
history is less distinguished by obstacles surmounted, or sac-
rifices made to principle; yet he had his share of trials to
encounter; and the admirers of his writings need not feel
ashamed of the way in which he bore it. One virtue, the
parent of many others, and the most essential of any, in his
circumstances, he possessed in a supreme degree; he was
devoted with entire and unchanging ardour to the cause he
had embarked in. The extent of his natural endowments
might have served, with a less eager character, as an excuse
for long periods of indolence, broken only by fits of casual
exertion : with him it was but a new incitement to improve
and develop them. The Ideal Man that lay within him, the
image of himself as he should be, was formed upon a strict
and curious standard; and to reach this constantly ap-
proached and constantly receding emblem of perfection, was
the unwearied effort of his life. This crowning principle of
conduct, never ceasing to inspire his energetic mind, intro-
duced a consistency into his actions, a firm coherence into
his character, which the changeful condition of his history
rendered of peculiar importance. His resources, his place
of residence, his associates, his worldly prospects, might
vary as they pleased; this purpose did not vary; it was
over present with him to nerve every better faculty of his
head and heart, to invest the chequered vicissitudes of hie
fortune with a dignity derived from himself. The zeal of
MB nature overcame the temptations to that loitering and
indecision, that fluctuation between sloth and consuming
toil, that infirmity of resolution, with all its tormenting and
enfeebling consequences, to which a literary man, working
as he does at a solitary task, uncalled for by any pressing
tangible demand, and to be recompensed by distant and du-
bious advantage, is especially exposed. Unity of aim, aided